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With sundry Resolutions relative to Appropriations of 
Public Land for the purposes of Education, to the 
Senate of Maryland, Janvary 30th, 1521.—Pos.isu- 
ED By Avursaonity. 

The Committee to whom was referred so much of 
the Governor’s message, as relates to education and 
public instruction, beg leave to report : bed 

That they concur with his excellency in believing 
education, and a general diffusion of knowledge, in a 
government constituted like our’s, to be of great im- 
portance, and that “in proportion as tie structure 
of a government gives weight to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion shoutd be enlightened.” 
Your committee consider our government as emphati- 
cally. a goverament of opinion. A general diffusion of 
knowledge, which is essential to its right administra- 
tion, cannot be effected, unless the people are educa- 
ted. Nohigh degree of civilization, of moral power 
and dignity, or of intellectual excellence ; no superi- 
ority in science, in literature, or in liberal and useful 
arts, which constitutes the noblest national suprema- 
cy, can be attained without the aid of seminaries of 
learning. he establishment of literary institutions, 
then, of all grades, from the common school, up to 
the university, becomes the first duty of the legis- 
lature of a free people. 

Your committee are well aware of the difficulty, in 
the present embarrassed state of our pecuniary con- 
cerns, of providing the means of making education 
general. They are fully sensible, that, at this time, 
large appropriations out of the public treasury, for 
this purpose, all-important as it is cannot be expected. 
They deem it therefore their duty to recali to your 
notice a report and certain resolutions, prcsented to 
the senate at the last session bya committce of a 
like nature with the present, which has been referred 
to your committee, as a part of the unfinished busi- 
ness. The object of those resolutions was to call 
the attention of congress, and the legislatures of 
the several stales, to the public lands, as a fund, 
from which appropriations for the purposes of educa- 
tion may with justice be claimed, not only by Mary- 
land, but all the original states, and three of the new 
ones. 

One thirty-sixth part of all the states and territories. 
(except Kentucky) whose waters fall into the Mis. 
sissippi and the Gulf of Mexico, has been appropria- 
ted by Congress, wherever the Indian titte has been 
extinguished, and provisions made for further appro- 
priations, according to the same ratio, wherever th 
Indian title may hereafter be extinguished, for the 
support of common schools, and other large appro 
priations have been made for the support of semi- 
naries of a higher grade. Your committee are of 
opinion, that the states, for whose benefit no such 
appropriations have been made, are entitled to ack 
them ‘o! Congress, not as a matter of favour, but of 
justice That this may more fully appear, especi 
ally as the right of those states to an equal partici 
pation, with the states, formed out of the pubiic 
lands, in all the benefits derived from them, has been 
doubted, your committee have deemed it proper to 
take a cursory view of the manner in which they have 
been acquired. ; 

Before the war of the revolution, and indeed for 
some years after it, several of the states possessed, 
within their nominal limits, extensive tracts of waste 
and unsettled lands. These states wereall, at that 
epoch, reval, and not proprietary provinces, and the 
crown, either directly or through the medium of offi- 
cérs, whose authority had been prescribed or assent- 


those lands. The right of disposing of them was 
claimed and exercised by the crown in some form or 
other. They might therefore, with strict propriety, 
»e ca'led the property of the crown. 

A question arose soon after the declaration of in- 


U. States, or to the individual states, within whose 
aominal limits they were situated. 

However that question might be decided, no 
“oubt could be entertained, that the property and 
jurisdiction of the soil were acquired by the common 
sword, purse and blood, of all the states, united in a 
common effort. Justice, therefore demanded that 
considered in the light of property, the vacant lands 
should be sold to defray the expenses, incurred in 
the contest, by which they were obtained ; and the 
future harmony of the states required, that the extent 
and ultimate population of the several states, should 
net be so disproportionate, as they would be if their 
nominal limits should be retained. 

Tiis state, as early as the 30th October, 1775, ex- 
pressed its decided opinion, in relation to the vacant 
lands, by an unanimous resolution of the convention, 


‘which framed our constitution and form of govern 


ment, in the following words, viz. ‘ Resolved unani- 
mousty, that it isthe opinion of this convention that 
the very extensive claim of the state of Virginia to 
the back lands hath no foundation in justite, and 
that if the same, or any like claim is admitted, the 


America may be thereby gr atly endangered ~ this 
convention being firmly persuaded, that, if the do- 


.{minion over those lands should be established by the 


blood and treasure of the United States, such lands 
ought to be considered as a common stock, to be 
parcelled out at proper times into convenient, free, 
and independent governments.” 

In the years 1777 and 177%, the General Assembly, 
by resolves, and instructions to their deiegates in Con. 
gress, expressed their sentiments in support of their 
claim to a participation in these lands, in stil] strong- 


dependence, whether those lands should belong to the: 


freedom of the smaller states and the liberties of 


ed to by the crown, was in the habit of granting; Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, Virginia 


North Carolina and South Carolina, the charters of 
\which, with the exception of New-York, extende.t 
westwardly to the South Sea or Pacific Ocean. This 
circumstance fave to Massachusetts and Connectict?' 
a joint claim with Virginia, to such parts of what was 
then called the North Western Territory, as came 
within the breadth of their respective charters. ‘Tie 
rest of that territory lay within the limits of the char 
ter of Virginia. New-York, indeed, hed an indefinite 
claim to apart of it. Cessions, however, from all 
these states, at length completed the title of the U. 
States, and placed it beyond all controversy. 

The state of North Carolina ceded its claim to the 
territory- which now constitutes the state of Tennes- 
see, 

Georgia, (whose charter also extended westwardly 
to the Pacific Ocean.) at length, in 1802, ceded the 
territory, which now constitutes the states of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, except a small part on the south 
side of them, which was acquired under the treaty 
ceding Louisiana. The conditions of that cession 
were, that the U. States should pay one milion tw 
hundred thousand dollars to Georgia, and extinguish- 
the Indian title within the limits, which she reservy- 
ed. 

The U. States have, in this manner, acquired an 
indisputable title to all the public lands east of the 
Mississippi. 

A!l the territory west of the Mississippi, together 
jwith the southern extremity of the states of Missis- 
;sipprand Alabama, was purchased of France for fifieen 
millions dollars. This sum, as well as the sums re- 
quired for the purchase of the Indian title to the pub- 
lic lands, was paid out of the treasury of the United 
States: 

So far therefore as acquisition of public lands has 
been made by purchase, it has been at the common 
expense ;—so fer as it has been mace by war, it has 





been made by the common force; so far as it 
has been made by cessions from individual 
States, it has been upon the ground, express- 


er language, and dechned acceding to the confedera-|ly stipulated in most of the acts or deeds of 
tion, on account of the refusal of the siates claiming cession, that the lands should be “ considered,” to 
them exclusively to cede them to the United States /use the words of the act passed for that purpose by 
Chey continued to decline, on the same grounds. until the state which made theslargest cession, “ as a com- 
1781, when to prevent the injurious impression, that ‘mon fund, for the use and benefit of euch of the states 
dissention existed among the states occasioned by the |as have bccome, or shail became, members of the can- 
refusal of Maryland to join the confederation, “thes ‘federation or feteral alliance of said siutes, according 
authorised their delegates in Congress to subscribe |to their usual respective proportions in the general 
the articles protesting, howc ver, at the same time, charge and expenditiwwe, and shal faithfully and bona 
against the inference, (which might otherwise have! fide be disposed of for that purpose, and for na other 
been drawn) that Maryland had relinquished its, “ce or purpose whut-oerer.” 

claim to a participation in the western Islands. In whatever point of view therefore the public 
e ae of the other | ptaten. contented on similer lands are considered, whether as ac quired by pur. 
grounds with those taken by Maryland, fora parti-!chase, conquest or cession, they are emphatically the 
c!pation in those lands. icommon property of the Union. They ought to ensure, 
By the treaty of peace in 1733, Great Britain re- ‘theretore, te the common use and benefit of all the 
linquished “to the Usiren saves all claim to the ‘states, in just proportions, and cannot be appropria- 
government, property, and territoriai rights of the'jted to the use and benefit of any particular state or 
same, and every part thereof.” states, to the exclusion of the others, without an in- 
The justice and sound policy of ceding the unset: |fringement of the princ.ples, upon which cessions 
tled lands, urged with great earnestness and furce |from states were expressly made, and a violation of 
by those states, which had united in conquering them /the spir.t of our national compact, as well as the prin- 
froin G. Britain, strengthened by the surrender on the |c.ples of justice and sound policy. 

partot G. Britain, of her rights of property and juris-| So far as these lands have been sold, and the pro- 
diction to the U. 8. ¢ lectively, and aided morcover by iceeds been received into the national treasury, all the 





the elevated and patriotic spirit of disinterestedness 
and conciliation, which then aniinated the whole con- 
federation, at length made the requisite impression 
upon the states, which had exclusivey claimed those 
lands ; and each of them, with the exception of Geor. 
gia, made cessions of their respective cla:‘ms with- 








ina few years after the peace. ‘Those states were 


states have derived a justly proportionate benefit from 
them, so far as they have been appropriated for pur- 
poses of defence, there is no ground fer complaint, 
for the definee of every part of the country is a com- 
mon concern.— So far, in a word, as the proceeds 
have been applied to Navions1, and not to stave pur- 
poses, although the expenditure may have been local, 
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ihe course ef the general government has been con- 
conant to the principles and spirit of the Federal Con- 
-titution. But so far as appropriations have been 
made, in favour of any state or states, to the exclu- 
sion of the rest, where the appropristions would have 
been bencticial, and might have been extended to all 
atike, your committee conceive there has been a de- 
parture from that line of policy, which impartial jus. 
tice, so essential to the peace, harmony and stability 
of the uvion, imperiously prescribes 

Your committee then proceed to inquire, whether 
the acts of Congress, in relution to appropriations of 
public lands, have been conformable to the dictates 
of impartial justice, 

By the ews relating to the survey and sale of the 
public lands, one thirty-sixth part of them has been 
reserved and appropriated in perpetuity for the 
support of commen schoo!s. ‘The public lands are 
laid off to townships, six miles square, by lines 
running with the cardinal points; these townships 
are then divided into thirty-six sections, each a mile 
square, and containing 640 acres, which are designa- 
ted by numbers. Section No. 16, which is always a 
central section, has invariabiy been appropriated, (and 
provision has been made by law for the like appro- 
priations in future surveys,) for the support of com- 
mon schools in each township. 

In Tennessee, in addition to the appropriation of a 
section in each township for common schools, 200,/1G0 
acres have been assigned for the endowment of col- 
Jeyes and academies. Large appropriations have also 
been made in Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, and the North 
Western Territory, for the erection and maintenance 
of seminaries of learning of a higher grade than com- 
mon schools. Yoyyr committee have not had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the exact amount of those 
appropriations, but from such examination as they 
have been able to make, it is believed, that they bear 
a smaller proportion to those for common schools, 
than in Tennessee. Tennessee, in Seybert’s Statisti- 
cal Annals, is stated to contain 40,000 square miles, 
which are equal to 25,600,000 acres. One 36th part 
of this number of acres, which is the amount of ap- 
propriation for commen schools, is 711,111. The ap- 
propriation for colleges and academies in that state, 
1s, as above stated, 200,000 acres, being something 
less than two-sevenths of the common school appro- 
priation, It is believed, that the appropriations in 
the other states and territories for seminaries of a 
higher grade, do not amount to more than two tenths 
or one fifth of the appropriations for common schools 
Your committee think they will not be far from the 
truth in estimating them at that proportion. 

The states and territories east of the Mississippi, 
which have had appropriations made in their favour 
for the support of -.terary institutions; that is to 
say, Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, Mississippi, Alabama, 

Michigan and the North Western Territory, are esti- 
mated, in Seybert’s Statistical Annals, to contain of 
unsold lands, 200,000,000 acres 
Of lands sold, 13,697,125 
To which add Tennessee, 25,600,000 











And the aggregate number of a- 
ctes in those states and territo- 
rics will be 

One 36th part of that acgregate 
number, being the amount of ap- 
propriation fur common schools, 


237,297, 125 


-) 


8 

Add one fifth part of the common 
school appropriation as the ap- 
propriation for Colleges and 
Academies, 


6,591,586 acres. 


1,518,517 acres, 





And the aggregate number of acres 
appropriated for the purposes of 
education in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Tennessee, Mississippi, Al- 
ahania, Michigan, and the N. 
Western Territory, will be 

Attwo dollars per acre, which is 


7,909,903 


tistical Annals, than the aver- 
age price ofall the public lands, 
which have heretofore been sold, 


the amount in money will be $15,819,806. 





Seybert estimates the lands pur- 
chased of France by the United 
States in 1803, at 200,600,000 acres 
and sales of lands in Louisiana, 
Missouri aad Arkansaw, appro- 
priations of land for the purposes 
of education have been made af- 
ter the same ratio, as in the new 
states and territories on the 
east of the Mississippi, and it is 
presumed the same policy will 
be adhered tw in relation to the 
whole of the public lands on the 
west of that river. On that sup- 
position the appropriations for 


common schools, that is one 
36th part of 200,000,U0U acres, 
willbe 5,555,555 acres. 


Add: for Colleges and Academies 
one 5th part of the appropriation 


for cémmon schools 1,111,111 acres. 





And the aggregate number of acres 





These large appropriations of land, the common proper- 
ty of the union, will enure to the exclusive benefit of 
those states and territories. They are appropriations 
for stars, und not for NaTioNaL purposes—they are of 
such a nature, that they might have been extended 
to all the states—they therefore ought to have been 
thus extended. All the other states paid their full 
share for the purchase of the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title, on both sides of that river. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na and Georgia, besides paying their proportion of 
thuse expenses, ceded all their vacant territory on 
the east side of the Mississippi. All these states, 


partiality and injustice, if their applications to Con- 
gress for similar appropriations for like purposes 
should be refused. But of this refusal they need have 
no apprehension, if they are true to their own inter- 
ests, and are united jnasserting them—for, if contra- 
ry to all reasonable expectation, the states, which 
have already received the benefit of literary appro- 
priatiuns, should be opposed to the extension of them 


thirds in number of all the United States, and have 
a still larger proportion of representatives in Con- 
gress. These states are Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Masachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New-York, New-Jersey. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


By the laws relating to the survey , 


therefore, might with great propriety complain of 


to their sister statess the latter are more than two- 
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ee 


tvoured states on the contrary have only seventeen 
representatives. 


The excluded states have therefore 
ut overwhelming majority in Congress, and have it 


completely in their power to make appropriations for 


the benefit of their literary institutions upon the im- 
probable supposition, that the representatives of the 
favoured states would oppose them in Congress, a 
supposition too discreditable to their character for 
justice to be admitted. 

The magnitude of the appropriations, that would be 
required to place the states, which have not yet en. 
joyed any for the purposes of education, upon an 
equal footing with those, in whose favour they bave 
already been made, can afford no just ground of ob- 
jection. For superior as the population of those 
states is, yet if the ratio of appropriation be observed 
with regard to them, which has been adopted in rela- 
tion to the others, é. ¢. one 36th part of the number 
of acres in the territory of each fer common schools, 
and one 5th part of that one 36th for Colleges and 
Academies, the number of acres required will be 
much less than has already been given to the favoured 
states and territories—it will indeed amount to but 
a very smallportion of the public lands—for accord- 
ing to Seybert’s Statistical Annals, those lands in 
1813 amounted to 400,000,000 acres The amount 
required for all the excluded states would be less 
than two and a half percentum of that quantity—to 
shew which more clearly, your committee beg leave 
to submit the following statement, founded upon 





will be 6,666,666§. ; : , 
At two dollars per acre, the amt. sanaiie ce 9 al — ms —— bod - eritory in 
in money will be 13,333,333$. tical Fes , nm in Seybert’s Statis: 
New Hampshire contains 6,074,240 acres. 
To the aggregate number of acres One 36th part of that ex. 
appropriated for the support of tent, being the number 
literary institutions on the east of acres oF public land, 
side of the Mississippi, 7,999,903 to whieh that state is 
Add the aggregate number of entitled for the support 
acres, which if the system here- of common sehools is 168,728 
tofore followed, should be, (as it One fifth part of that - 
ought to be) adhered to, will 36th to which New- 
ultimately be appropriated to Hampshire is entitled 
literary purposes on the west for the support of Col- 
of the Mississippi _ 6,666,666% leges and Academies,is 33,745 
And the total of literary appropri- 
ation in the new states and terri- Total for New-Hampshire 202,473 acres. 
turies will be 14,576,5693 acres| Vermont contains 6,551,680 acres. ’ 
At two dollars per acre, the amt. One 36th part for common ' 
in money will be 29, 153,139 schools, is 181,991 
Such js the vast amount of property, destined for}One Sth of one 36th for 
the support and encouragement of learning inthe} Colleges and Acade- 
states and territories, carved out of the public lands.| mies, 36,398 


Total for Vermont 218,389 acres. 
Massachusetts including Maine, 
contains 28,990,000 acres. 


One 36th part for com- 


mon schools, 805,277 
One Sth of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mies, 161,055 





Total for Massachusetts and Maine 966,352 acres. 
Rhode Island ‘contains 1,011,200 acres. 
One 36th part for com- 


mon schools, 28,088 . 
One 5th of one 36th for 
colleges, 5,617 








tess, recording to Seybert’s Stz- 


pooanyie and Kentucky,and together have one hundred 
fand sixty-nine representatives m Congress. The fa- 


Total for Rhode Island, 33,705 acres: 
Connecticut contains 2,991,360 acres. 
One 36th part for com- 
mon schools, 83,093 
One Sth of one 36th for 
Colleges and Acade- 
mies, 16,618 
Total for Connecticut 99,711 acrés. 
New-York contains 28,800,000 acres. 
One 36th part forcommon - 
| schools, 800,000 
One 5th of one 36th for 
Colleges and Acade- ~ 
mies, 160,000 
Total for New-York 960,000 acres 
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New Jetsey contaims 5,324,900 acres. 
One 36th part for com- 


mon schools, 144,577 
One Sth part of one 36th 

for Colleges and Acad- 

emies, 28,917 


Total for New Jersey 
Pennsylvania contains 29,872,000 acres. 
One S6th part for com- 


173,494 acres. 


mon schools, 829,777 
One Sth of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mies, 165,955 


Total for Pennsylvania 
Tielaware contains !,356,800 acres, 
Mne 56th part for com- 


995,752 acres. 


mon schoois, $7,683 
One Sth of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mies, 7,537 


Total for Delaware 
Maryl.nd contains 8,960,000 acres. 
One 26th part for com- 


45,225 acres. 


mon schools, 248,888 
One Sith of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mie#, 49,777 


Total for Maryland 298,665 acres. 
Virginia contains 44,800,000 acres. 


One 36th part for com- 


mon schools, 1,244,444 
One 5th of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mies, 248,888 


Total for Virginia 1,493,332 acres 
North Carolina contains 29,720,009 acres, 
One 36th part for com- 


mon schools, 825,555 
One fith of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mies, 165,111 





Total for North Carolina 980,666 acres. 
South Carolina contains 15,411,20C acres. 
One S6th part for com- 





mon schools, 428,088 
One 5th of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mies, 85,617 

Total for South Carolina 513,705 acres 

Georgia contains 29,680,000 acres, 
One 36th part for com- 

mon schools, 1,102,222 . 


One Sth of one 36th for 
Colleges and Acade- 
mies, 220,444 

Total for Georgia 1,322,666 acres. 

Kentucky contains 32,000,000 acres. 


One 36th part for com- 


mon schools, 888,888 
One 5th of one 36th for 

Colleges and Acade- 

mies, 177,777 


Total for Kentucky 1,066,665 acres. 
Total amount of literary appropri- 
ation nesessary to do justice in 
the states which have not yet had : 
any, 9,370,760 acres. 
The senate will perceive from the foregoing cal- 
culations, that if the ratio of appropriation for the 
purposes of ednueation, which has hitherto been ob- 
served, be adopted with respect to the sixteen states, 
which as yet have received no appropriations of that 
pature, a much smaller number of acres will be re- 
quired, than has already been assigned to the west- 
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ern region of our country ; it would be an inconsid- 
etable portion of the aggregate of public lands—a 
much less quantity, indeed, than now remains unsold 
in any of the states, which have been formed out of 
them, with the exception perhaps of Ohio and Ten- 
nessee. The magnitude of the appropriations then, 
which equal justice now requires, cannot be consid- 
ered as a reasonable objection to tham, and as the 
literary appropriatious, that have heretofore becu 
made, have been granted for starr and not for na- 
TIONAL purposes, according to the just principle set 
forth in the beginning of this report, similar appro- 
priations ought to be extended to ali the states. 

The circumstances, that the lands, which have here- 
tofore been appropriated for the purposes of educa- 
tion, are a part of the territory of the states, for 
whose benefit they. have been assigned, can furnish 
no reasonable ground for the preference, which has 
been given them. The public lands are not the less 
the common property of all the States, because they 
are situated within the jurisdictional limits of the 
states and territories, which have been formed out of 
them. Such states have no power to tax them ;— 
they cannot interfere with the primary disposal of 
them, or with the regulations of Congress for secur. 
ing the title to purchasers :—it is in fact Congress 
alone, that can enact laws toeffect them. The inter- 
est, which a citizen of an Atlantic state has in them, 
as a part of the property of the union, is the same 
as the interest of a citizen residing in a state formed 
out of them. But hitherto appropriations of them for 
state purposes have only been made in favour of such 
states ; and the citizen on the eastern side of the Al- 
leghany may well complain, that property, in which 
he has a common interest with his fellow-citizen on 
the western side, should be appropriated exc/usively 
to the use of the latter. That this is the fact in re- 
gard to that part of the public lands, which have been 
assigned for the support of literary institutions and 
the promotion of education, cannot be denied. 

Your committee do not censure the enlightened 
policy, which governed Congress in making liberal 
appropriations of land for the encouragement of 
learning in the west, nor do they wish to withdraw 
one acre of them from the purposes, to which they 
have been devoted ; but they think they are fully jus- 
tified in saying, that impartial justice required, that 
similar appropriations should have been extended to 
all the states alike. Suppose Congress should ap- 
propriate 200,000 acres of the public lands for the 
support of Colleges and Academies in N. York; and 
Virginia, who gave up and ceded a great portion of 
those lands to the United States, on the express con- 
dition, that “ they should be considered as a comman 
fund for the use and benefit of all of them, according to 
their ueual respective proportions tn the general charge 
and expenditure,” should apply for a similar grant, 
and her application should be refused :—would she 
not have a right to complain of the partiality of such 
a measure, and tocharge the federal government with 
a breach of good faith, and an infringement of the 
conditions, on which the cession was made? It can- 
not be denied, that she would. Congress have alrea 
dy made a grant of 200,600 acres of land for the sup- 
port of Colleges and Academies, not indeed in New- 
York, but in Tennessee. Would not Virginia, if she 
now made an application for a like grant, and were 
refused, have the same reason to complain, as if New 
York, instead of Tennessee, had been the favoured 
state ? 

Your committee beg leave to illustrate, by another 
example, the equity of the principle, which it is the 
object of this report to establish. Foreign commerce 
and the public lands are alike legitimate sources, 
from which the U. States may and do derive revenue. 
Foreign commerce has fixed its seat in the Atlantic 
states. Suppose Congress should pass a law appro- 
priating one thirty-sixth part of the revenue, collect- 
ed from foreign commerce in the ports of Baltimore, 
New-York, Boston, Norfolk, Charleston and Savannah, 
to the support of common schools throughout the 
states, in which they are situated: the other states, 
every person will admit, would have a right to com- 
plain of the partiality and injustice of such an act ; 








—and yet, in what respect would an act appropria- 


ting one thirty-sixth part of the revenue, derives! 
from foreign commerce to the use of schools in th 

six states in which it should be produced, be more 
partial or unjust than an act appropriating one thirty 
sixth part of the public land, im -Ohjo, Indiana, Hh 
nois, Tennessee, Mississippi, and A'abama, the six 
states, in which the public lands on this side of the 
Mississippi are chiefly situated, to their exclusive 
benefit in the maintenance of their schools ? 

Your committee are aware, that it has been said, 
that the apprepmatfon of a port of the public lands 
to the purposes of education, for the benefit of the 
States formed out of them, has had the effect of 
raising the vaiue of the residue, by inducing emigrants 
to settle upon them. Although in the peambles +f 
such of the acts on this subject, as have preaiml:l.s, 
the promotion of religion, morality and knowledge, 
as Necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, bave been assigned as the reason for 
passing them, «nd no mention has been made of tive 
consequent increase in the value of the lands, that 
would remain, as a motive for the appropriation, yet 
the knowledge, that provision had been made for the 
education of children in the west, though other mio- 
tives usually influence emigrants, might have had its 
weight in inducing some to leave their native homes. 
If such has been the effect, the value of the residue 
ot the lands has no cdloubt been increased by it. This 
increase of the value however has not been an erc/u- 
sive benefit to the Atiantic states; but a benefit com- 
mon to all the states, eastern and western, while the 
latter still enjoy exclusively the advantage, derived 
from the appropriations of land for literary purposes. 
The incidental advantage of the increase in value of 
the public lands, in consequence of emigration, if it 
is to be considered in the Inght of a compensation to 
the old states, must be shewn to be an advantage e.r- 
clusively enjoyed by them. That this however is not 
the case is perfectly obvious—because the proceeds 
of the lands, thus raised in value by emigration, when 
sold, go into the United States treasury, and are 
applied, like other revenues, to the genera/ benefit— 
in other words, to Nationa and not to stare purpos- 


es. 


It is moreover most clear, that this increase of the 


value of lands in consequence of emigration, proau- 
ces a peculiar benefit to the inhabitants of the new 


states, in which the inhab,.tants of the other states, 
unless owners of land in the new, have no participa- 
tion. This benefit consists in the increase of the 
value of their own private property. 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true, that 


emigration is injurious to the Atlantic states, and to 


them alone. While it has had the effect of raising 
the price of Jands in the west, it has in an equal ratio 
at least, & probably in a much greater, prevented the 
increase of the value of lands in the states, which the 
emigranis have left. It is an indisputabie pri .ci- 
ple in political economy, that the price of every o>- 


ject of purctiase, whether land or personal property, 


depends upon the relation, which supply bears to de- 
mand, The demand for land would have been the 
saine, or very nearly so, for the same nuinber of peo- 
ple, as are contained within the present limits of the 
United States, if they had been confined within the 
limits of the Atlantic states. But the supply in that 
case would have been most materially different. It 
must have been so small in proportion to the demand, 
as to occasion a great rise in the value of land in the 
Atlantic states: for it cannot be doubted, that it is 
the inexhaustible supply of cheap and good land in the 
west, which has kept down the price of land on the 
eastern side of the Alleghany. Ir the Atlantic states 
had been governed by an exclusive, local and selfish 
policy, every impediment would have been thrown in 
the way of emigration. which has constantly and 
uniformly operated to }>.vent the growth of their 
numbers, wealth and power; for which disadvantage 
the appreciation of their interest in the public lands, 
consequent upod emigratiun, can afford no adequate 
compensation. It appearing then perfectly clear to 
your committee, that emigration is exclusively ad- 
vantageous to the new states, whose population, 
vealth and power, are thereby increased at the ex- 
pense of those states, which the emigrants abandon, 
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the inducement to emigration furnished by the ap- 
propriation of public lands for the purposes of edu- 
cation in the west, instead of affording a reason for 
confining such approprietions to that quarter of the 
t'nion, offers the most weighty considerations of both 
justice and policy, in favour of extending them to the 
states, which have not yet obtained them 

Your committee beg leave to present one further 
reflection to the consideration of the Senate, drawn 
from the effect produced by encouraging learning in 
the western states alone, upon the relative moral 
power of the Atlyntic and Mississippi states. They 
are far from wishing to make any objection to the 
augmentation of the intelligence and mental improve- 
ment of the people of the west. On the contrary they 
sincerely desire the advancement of their brethren in 
that quarter of the Union, in every thing, that can 
strengthen, dignify and embellish political communi- 
ties. But while they entertain these sentiments, 
they cannot shut their eyes to the political prepon- 
derance, which must ultimately be the inevitable re 
sult of the superior advantages of education there, 
and they must therefore ardently dcSire, that the 
same advantages be extended to the pcople of the 
Atlantic states. 

Your committee are persuaded, that from the views 
which they have thus presented, on the subjvct of 
appropriations of public lands for the parposes of 
education, the Senate will be satisfied that Maryland 
and the other states, which have not had the benefit 
of any such appropriations, are entitled to #sk of the 
general government, to be placed on an equal tooting 
with the states, which have already received them. — 
They believe that no one, convinced of the justice of 
such a measure, can question its expediency; nor 
can they entertain any apprehension, that an applica- 
tion to Congress, supported by the combined influ- 
ence of all the states, which are interested, would 
fail of success. For the purpose therefore of draw- 
mg the attention of the National Legislature to this 
important subject, and of obtaining the co operation 
of the other states, your Committee beg leave to re- 
comnend the adoption of the following Resolutions : 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
That each of the U States has an equal right to par- 
ticipate in the benefit of the Public Lands, the com- 
mon property of the Union. 

Resolved, That the states, in whose favour Congress 
have not made appropriations of land for the purpos- 
es of education, are entitled to such appropriations 
as will correspond, ina just proportion, with those 
heretofore made in favour of the other states. 

Resolved, That his exccliency, the Governor, be re- 
quested to transmit copies of the foregoing Keport 
and Resolutions to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, with a request, that they will 
lay the same before their respective Houses, and use 
their endeavours to procure the passage of aw act to 
carry into effect the just principle therein set forth. 

Resolved, That his excellency, the Governor, be 
also requested to transmit copies of the said Report 
and Resolutions to the Governors of the several 
States of the Union, with a request, that they will 
communicate the same to the Legislatures thercot 
respectively, and solicit their co-operation. 

All which is respectiully submitted, 

V. MAXCY, Chairman. 
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IN SENATE, Feb. 9, 1821. 

Read the third time and assented to. 

By order, J N, WATKINS, Clk. 

BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 

' Feb. 13, 1821. ¢ 
Read the second time and assented to. 

By order, JOHN BREWER, Clk. 

———D ¢ -ooe --_ 


OYSTER SHELLS. 


A correspondent wishes to be informed 
whether any exoeriments have been made in 
grinding oyster shells, to be used as manure, in- 
stead of burning them into lime. W. kt. 


Are exceedingly valuable, and ought to be introdu 


THE SUERP OF PERU 


a 





ced intothe U. Srares or Norra AMERICA 


(Continued from page 76, No. 10.) 
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THE ALPACA. 


minute description than the following. 


nevertheless a far more interesting animal. 
The head of the Alpaca, resembles the c 
mon sheep more than that of the Llama, it 
vies its ears more erect, and the expression of 
its face is much softer. Its fleece is peculiarly 
long, and constitutes, in point of colour, the 


The stature of the Alpaca is something less'and caresses of his keeper, and 
than the Llama, its ordinary height is about 4unhappy at his absence. 
feet, hut the length of the body rather more—'sparkling eyes, blendid with features beaming a 
it partakes so much of the properties of thejpeculiar softness, make him the peculiar favor- 
Llama, that it is not necessary to give a moreite with man, and as in the Kast the greatest 
Itscompliment that can be offered to a female, is 
general appearance is not so noble, but itis'to tell her that she has eyes like the Antelope ; 

so in Peru does the Alpaca afford the finest al- 

legories and pleasing similies in the Peruvian 
y- language. 


——— 





appears 
His large, black and 


Some of the former Incas adored the white 
Alpaca as a presiding divinity, which had de- 


zreatest variety of tie whole four species of 
Peruvian sheep, and when the wool and hair 


is at its full length, he appears twice as corpu- 
lent as the others. It hangs in large flakes 
town the sides,’ rump, and breast, from 8 ts 
12 inches long, and ia proportion to the oth } 
ers, it yields as many pounds as they do ounces 
of wool, 


The Alpaca has a greater variety of colour 


than the other species, and occasionally is 
found a beautiful white. 


[ts hair is as fine and soft as that of thehu- 
nan head, it out tops the delicate woul that is 
underneath, but can easily be separatail. 

Among the Indiatribes of Casco, the black 
\lpaca is the colour they prefer, but the cinna- 
non colour is most valued by the traders in 
wool, 

No quadruped in the globe, is possessed of a 
wore interesting figure than the Alpaca, when 

reed from restraint, and bounding in his pas 











dyed, or in its natural colour, 
of exquisite gloss and fineness ; it is much more 
valuable than any of the other species of wool, 
except the Vicuna. We shall more particularly 


ture grounds—he is grateful for the attention 


scended from the Hanan Pacha, or upper world, 
and had come among them as a mark of special 
favour to Peru. 


Even in the present day, altbough they are 


occasionally used as beasts of burthen, yet the 


Indian is careful not to overload them (their 
usual load being about seventy-five pounds) and 
when he discovers that the animal is fatigued, 
he will take the load from his back and carry it 
several leagues. 


The picked wool of the Alpaca, whether 
roduces stuffs 


notice the value of the Alpaca wool in our con- 
cluding dissertation on the importance of Seuth 
American wools, and we feel perfectly confi- 
dent of the facility with which this animal as 
well as the Liamacan be imported into the U. 
States, and that they will increase rapidly, as 
has been the’case with the Merino. 

(To be Continued.) 
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ADDRESS, 

Delivered by Witt1am A. Dancerriecn, Esq. 

at a meeting of the Prince George’s Agricul- 
tural Sucivty.—Maryland, May, 1821. 


GENTLEMEN, 

We are here met, as the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Prince George’s.—The chair, then, with 
which you have recently honoured me, directly 
imposes the duty of pointing your notice to 
some at least of the numerous modes of prac- 
tice. which I may deen, most immediately an: 
permanently connected with a prosperous state 
of the rural economy of our county.—lIn at- 
tempting the performance of sucha duty. I am 
very well aware of the di.proportion between 
its magnivude and mv own humble capacity te 
do comp ete justice to its views—yet experi- 
ence, Gentlemen, emboldens me to hope indul- 
gence from your well known candour and li- 
berality.—In the execution of my task, I shall 
have to direct your attention to ervor, as well 
as to propriety in practice, a thing at once 
somewhat delicate and difficult. The capacity 
of judging, to be exercised in this case, bey 
derived mostly from the results of my own 
observation and experience, | shall confine my- 
self within a narrow sphere, and to very plain 
matters. It is net intended, therefore, to 
touch on the refinements of Agriculture, to be 
inet with in the arts of manuriog, or economis- 
ing in the modes of culture, or in any other of 
the var ous branches of a highly improved farm- 
management. It will, | trust, suffice for the 
present, to confine myself to such courses of 
practice, as may furnish a solid foundation, for 
a superstructu:e of refinement, te be reared 
thereon, at a future period, when our art, now 
in very tender infaney throughout the county, 
excepting afew branches of cultivation, shal! 
have mate some considerable progress. 

Before L enter upon my subject, let me, gen- 
tlemen, congratulate you and the rest of our 
brethren, on the very auspicicus period in whic! 
we live; auspicious not relative to the pre- 
_ sent prices of the products of our calling, but 
the full culture it is receiving, in consequence 
of its vital importance, throughout the whole ci- 
vilized world. In no period of the history of 
man, has it commanded so much attention. 
Mind of every description is exerted in its 
cause ; from the profound philosopher, who en- 
lists in its service all the aids of chemistry 
and mechanical philosophy, and generalizes on 

articular facts with the most distinguishing 
ingenuity, down to the practical investigator 
of every variety of character. Shall we then 
Prince Georgeians resist, at the same time, the 
dictates of self-interest and generous patriot- 
ism ; by remaining supinely incurious and inat 
tentive to the zealous culture, which the low! 
State of the art amongst us demands? Tie 
more agricultural institutions are multiplied. 
and their objects zealously presented, the 
more numerous will be the interesting facts 
developed by their researches; and the great- 
er the. philosopher’s power of stripping the 
art of its uncertainty, and bestowing on it 
the precision and accuracy of science.— 
Whiist on this topick, permit me, to notice 


every one’s reach, the reading of the .dmeri 
can Farmer. ‘This paper gives us what- 
ever is worthy of our notice from Europe, 
and is the medium ef communication, on agri 
cultural subjects, to every section of the United 
States.—In all societies of this sort, there is 
4 provision made in their constitutional articles. 
for a correspondence with other similar socie 
ties, as well as withindividuals. Such a pro- 
vision is Row unnecessary. The “ American 
farmer” binds all such associations together, 
hy making the researches of one, the common 
oroperty of all; and every individual can, 
through that channel, get an answer to any re- 
souable question he may choose to propound 
—I(f, then, it should centinue to be conducted 
with its present zeal and ahility ; and persons 
be encouraged to make communications through 
it, on the principle of “ valeat quantum valere 
potuit,” that is, to pass fur as much as they are 
worth; such communications being subject to 
fair, candid contradiction and discussion only, 
unmixed with satire, malignant w:t or ridicule, 
it will be of incalculable advantage to our com 
munity, and | hope, of no small emolumnent to 
its meritorious proprietor.—Farmers, especial- 
ly sach as are most apt to have valuable infor- 
mation te impart, are a modest, timid race, re- 
lative to appearing before the public in print, 
there exposed to contradiction and criticism.— 
Benevolent feeling then, indeed naked justice 
demands a delicate, lideral and candid stile, in 
the use of those legitimate instruments of in- 
vestigation, from all those who may deem it 
proper, or becessary to use them. 

Now more directly to my subject. In the 
first place, gentlemen, I must notice the plough, 
which is to good agriculture, what a good foun- 
dation is to a valuable edifice. 

After paying a justly merited compliment to 
the practice of a number of cultivators within 
the couaty, who makeruse of good ploughs, and 
urge them by adequate teams, I am still com- 
pelled to state that this invaluable instrument 
is, generally speaking, not sufficiently attended 
toamongst us. ‘The Enfield, or as it ts more 
commonly called, Carey Piough is getting fast 
into general use. This instrument is much 
superior to the country ploughs, formerly in 
use ; but by no means as good as several others 
readily within our reach, [ claim aright from 
experience, to speak of tlie Carey Plough.— 
lt has been used by me, at different times for 
ten or twelve years past, and for its size and 
‘weight is an efficient instrument, especially as 
a cultivator, in light lands that are free from 
tu‘f or stone. ‘This idea | believe is consist-nt 
with its origin, it having originated, perhaps as 
a plough very applicable to the sandy grounds, 
in the neighbourhood of Enfield, on the Con- 
necticut river. Lt is according to my experi- 
ence, expensive in the frequent repairs it re- 
quires, and too small and light, to do work in 
the first stile, especially in stilf or stony land. 
Mhere are many kinds of first rate ploughs at 
our command, namely, the Peacock, Freeborn 
and Davis ploughs. ‘The Jatter is best suited to 
my taste. It is simple, strong, durable, very 
efficient and cheap. IL am disposed to think, 
that its resistance to the dralt, when tested by 


aany others of equal wets it.—Before t leave 
this topick, | must say a word or two on deep 
vloughing, which, strange to tell, seems to be a 
controverted point. have no objection to in- 
vestigation on this subject, yet have always 
considered this question as living within a nat- 
shell, — If your soil be thin, and there still be a 
terile subjacent earth, why cover such soil with 
such earth, to the certain injury or destraction 
fany thing youmay putintoit ? Butif your 
-oil be deep, or if under a thin soil there be a fine 
clay, or any other means of improvement, here, 
ample and incontrovertible experience gives its 
full sanction to deep ploughing. 





I come next, gentlemen, to a very interesting 
topick, the propriety of raising stock of dif- 
ferent sorts with the view of improving our 
agriculture, This subject involves several im- 
portant points of discussion, in connexion with 
which, [ appreyend there is no small share 
of prejudice, in the minds of many of our 
farmers and planters... The origin of this pre- 
judice, if it be one, for Lam disposed to speak 
with diffidence on ail controverted points, is in 
the clover and plaster system, which we have 
borrowed principally from Loudon County, 
Virginia. This system has also been called 
the enclosing plan, its enclosures being, aa 
practised with us, for the most part, not as it 
would seem natural they should be, to pasture, 
at proper times, different kinds of stock within 
them, on such portions of grass, as might be 
alloted to their use, but to exclude such pas- 
turing nearly altogether. What have been the 
effects of this system, and what are to be its 
effects hereafter, if it can be persisted in ? Its 
effects have certainly been, on all reduced lands 
originally good, and suited to clover, or in com- 
mon-place phraseology, suited to clover and 
plaster, to restore thein to their original fertili- 
ty. What did the original fertility of such 
lands depend on? It depended on a happy 
combination of the primary earths, which were 
well charged with dead vegetable matter, ready 
to become the food of such plants as man might 
choose to cultivate. Can the fertility of such 
lands be extended, by this clover system, be- 
fyond its original state? It might ; I suppose, 
oy avery great and expensive incorporation 
with them-of dead vegetable matter; either by 
repeatedly ploughing in green clover, or suffer- 
ing crop after crup to fall on them and decay.— 
But when you shall have thus obtained this 
higher grade of fertility, what does the uner- 
ring evidence of facts and experience say of the 
products of such lands, or rather of lands na- 
turally fertilised by vegetable matter, in a very 
high degree which amounts to the same thing ? 
Why, that they are not nigh as great, nor as 
certain, especially in the parts of the plants 
most essevtial to man’s use, as where land has 
been manured ; that is, has had the same dead 
vegetable ‘matter applied to it, in conjunction 
with dead animal matter, or to use a very sig- 
aificant phrase, when it has been animalized.— 
[tis true, that a high grade of vegetable fertili- 
ty, if l nay so express myself, suits some plants 
better than others, for instance, corn, tobacco, 
hemp, &c.; yet who is ready to say, that ma- 








an advantage of no smail magnitude, within 


the dynanometer, will be found less than that of 


aure would uot, except in very rare instances, 
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greatly augment and ensure a crop of those[them.—Then, “ those whom God hath joinedja good preparation for the tobacco rrep.—All 
plants? together, let no man put asunder.”  Thej|that lL have said relative to the rearing of stock 


I have endeavoured, thus briefly, to shew 
what have been the leading effects of the clover 
system, practised to the exclusion of stock, 
kept on a farm, for the extended purposes of 
domestic comfort, pecuniary profit, and for con- 
verting ali its offal into good manure. It re- 
mains to shew, what would most probably, be 
its effects, if it could he persisted in throughout 
any considerable extent of time.—Its effects 
would be, if there be any truth in the above 
reasoning, or correctness in the above statement 
of the reports of experience, to limit the pro- 
ductiveness of our‘art, in the direct ratio of 
the increased productiveness of land manured 
in the foregoing defined sense of the word, over 
land fertilized only, by having dead vegetable 
matter incorporated with it. But it would seem. 
that the God of nature, in his infinite be- 
nevolence has chosen to prevent such a limita- 
tion. He has provided that land shall tire, or 

et sick of clover. The clover system is a 
abour-saving one, and man full of the love of 
ease, would be too readily contented with the 
pita | of the soil, which he could effect 
through its instrumentality. ‘The land has, in 
some degree, already tired of clover in my 
hands, and I doubt not, but it has done the same 
with others. Indeed, I have heen so informed 
by other persons. Success, then, in the culture 
of this grass, drought out of the question, is by 
no means in proportion to increased fertility in 
the land, and judicious care in the management 
of the farmer. The fact of lands tiring, or 
sickening of clover is well known among the En- 
glish farmers, and if it is not already well known 
among the American, the day in all probabili y, 
is not far distant when it will be, It is so well 
known in British husbandry, that Arthur Young, 
avery comprehensive and sagacious observer. 
has noticed in his Farmer’s Calendar, the 
means, which the ingenuity of the husbandman 
has devised, to counteract it with much success ; 
namely, manuring to increase fertility, and 
deep ploughing, to form a new surface, a cir- 
cumstance, that strongly though indirectly, 
compliments the efficacy of both of those inval- 
uable practical principles. I know it to be a 
ition maintained by respectable authority 
within the county, that by enclosing and keep- 
ing stock from clover, its tobacco lands may 
be kept up at pleasure. This is a position, 
which I think time is_about to falsify, for the 
reasons already stated, and for the additional 
one that the climate is but illy adapted to that 
grass. If our lands do not tire of clover, that 
grass will, in all probability, get heartily tired 
of our climate. Numerous already are the in- 
quiries about substitutes for it.—Let us sup- 
pose, that our farms will contrive to produce it 
as well as formerly.— Would it in chet event, 
be the true interest of our agriculture, to 
exclude the rearing of stock to the de- 
gree contended for by the clover and plaster 
system as practised, or rather recommended 
by many in Prince George’s? I answer no. 
If man be ready, energetically to pursue his 
best interests in agriculture, let him rear ani: 
mals and 
a natural 


vegetat es concurrently-—There is 
and hecessary connexion between 


farmer, that is practical in a truly philosophi- 
calsense of the word, should never fose sight 
of the great operations of nature, but ever act 
in the strictest conformity to their instructions. 
The vegetable kingdom is ever bringing forth 
new productions, to he consumed by animals, 
to die, waste and decay ; when mixed with ani- 
mal excretions they are destined to give birthto 
new crops, that are in their turn equally des- 
tined to nourish existing and succeeding races of 
animals.—It, is by attending to this round of 
nature, and making the most of its benevolent 
instructions, that agriculture will ever make its 
most rapid progress. I know not a better defi- 
nition of this primeval occupation of man, than 
that which says, “ ’tis the art of producing, 
with the least possible expense the greatest 
number of vegetables and animals, best adapted 
to the uses and purposes of man.” Let us, then, 
cultivate clover as long as it will consent to be 
cultivated by us, by ploughing deep and well, 
diligently making and applying a proper rota- 
tion of manure, and by every other sort ef fos- 
tering appliance, to the use of which experience 
may give her sanction. Let us also rear ani- 
mals, suited in number and kind to the locali- 


ties of our farms ; to give us domestic comforts, |sties. 


toconsume and convert into mauure our offal 
produce, and to bring us pecuniary prefit in 
such shape as our relative situations to market 
may direct. As connected with the rearing of 
stock, we should most diligently bestow obser- 
vation on our indigenous grasses, which will 
ever be found suited to our climate. Nature 
seems to have distinctly decided, that the blue 
grass shall become a valuable pasture grass 
among us, and thatin an advanced state of ferti- 
lity, it is to give place to the green sward, a most 
valuable grass, which in our pasture grounds 
could be much protected against the scorching 
drought of the climate, by interspersing them 
with the locust tree—observations made on the! 
effects of the drought of the two last summers 
clearly point out this fact. I will now notice; 
another objection, offen met with among tubac- 
co cultivators, to the course for which i have 
claimed your most serious consideration. It is 
stated by them, that tobacce is so much more! 
valuable than any thing else they can make, 
that their attention should be given to its cul- 
ture exclusively, with the exception of tndiaa 
corn and hay ; enough of the former to feed 
their labourers, and of both to feed their teams, 
carriage and riding horses, &c. &c. &c. In 
this case, the improving and keeping up of their 
iands are wholly confided tv clover and plaster. 
in answer to such an objection, I would say, 
that the course of practice recommended would 
inost probably give, with much less labour in its 
culture, & on much less land, the same quantity 
of tobacco,& ensure at the same time,all the oth- 
er advabtages claimed for it by its advocates. It 
is also objected, that tobacco made from manur- 
ed ground, will not cure as bright.— This objec- 
tion may be entitled to some weight, when itis 
the first crop after manure; but has no weight 
at all, when it is taken after grass, which I con- 
tend, provided the land be ploughed in time, 
and iterwards quickly and well cultivated is 











could be sustained by much illustration, furnish- 
ed by the history of European, particularly 
British, as well as by that of American agri- 
culture, more particularly in the eastern & north- 
ern states. But the nature of this address is such 
as precludes much detail—it is confined by 
the variety of its topics to ceneral remarks and 
reasonings, almost exclusively. 

L must now,geatlemen, claim your attention.for 
what I have to say, as briefly as possible, on the 
variety & extent of stock’ which the true interest 
of our agriculture in my very humble opinion, 
requires to be raised on our lands. [ shall com- 
mence with the hog—this animal is indispensa- 
ie—he is wanted essentially for our family 
convenience, and he might with a number of us, 
be reared very profitably for sale—there ts am- 
ple evidearce on agricultural record, of his ha- 
ving been raised witk profit by those who 
hought every article, with which he was nour- 
ished. In maoy parts of G. Britain, where it used 
to be raised, only on the save-all principle. ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, it is now, according to 
subsequent writers,a numerous & profit .ble race. 
1 would recommend an inquiry, whether in most 
instances with us, he ought not to be raised in 
This plan does not exclude grazing oc- 
casionally, under the care of a hog boy, a mode 
in my opinion very practicable and economical 
—the hog is an animal of great docility, and 
by consequence very easily managed—I could 
offer to your notice some very interesting de- 
tails, on this animal, from an European book, 
put inte my hands by my friend Mr. Thornley, 
ao Irish gentleman, who has settled among us, 
but the necessary plan of this paper puts it out 
of my power—lt shall content myself, therefore, 
with the statement of a few leading facts, re!a- 
tive to this species of stock, and leave their ap- 
plication to the enterprising and ingenious.— 
The hog in confinement must be kept clean, 
and in wioter dry and warm also. He must be 
well nourished in infancy, and never suilered 
to get poor, which, provided the breed be such 
as it ought to be, namely, one that gets its 
growth and fattens quickly, may be done 
with little expense of food. [ have fed, every 
day. seven shoats with my own hand, for some 
months past—they have had only two ears of 
corn a piece per day, with boiled ruta baya in 
winter, and offal vegetables from the garden 
since ; they are in good growing condition, and 
that quantity of corn, with occasional grazinz, 
and the same offal vegetables will keep then 
on well, until turnips and pumpkins come and 
the fattening seasun arrives. With this kind of 
stock, ali the refinements of modern agriculture 
intimately connect, such as the root culture, 
the application of heat, through water or steam, 
to the cooking ef those roots for their food.— 
I studiously steer clear of all such refinements, 
for the present, and shall be well contented, to 
excite only a moderate share of additional at- 
tention te a stock which I deem so indispensa- 
ble to the comfort of our families, and from 
which, in many instances, much profit may be 
derived. It should not be forgotten that the 
hog is an ownivorous animal, and that his full 
health depends on the occasional use of animes! 
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foot. which he never fails to make use of whe. [' +> facilities afforded, »yjthe present period, of{aud pastured,in open weather, througiout the 


at large——e should consequently have, whe» 
confined, all the animal offal of the kitchen, aud 


that which proceeds from domestic butchering 


I have always the dead animals from aceiden: 
or otherwise, thrown intu my stock-hogs, when 
[ have occasionally given 
them, with advantage, a salt herring or twoa 
I shall aow dismiss this part of my 
subject, by recommending, that these animals, 
when taken out to graze be ornamented with 
jewels, allas, iron-rings in their noses, to prevent 
that hustility which will otherwise arise in the 
breasts of their masters, in consequence of the 


in confinement. 


rece, 


injury done by them to his fields. 


I come next to sheep, in which I have had no 
sme share of experiance; | therefure, unhesita- 
tingly recommend them to your notice, not be- 
cause tobacco is down & wool is gettingup. [he 
agriculture, that I would recommend must be a 
steady, consistent principle, uot wholly devo- 
tei to one thing to-day and another to-morrow, 


but such as appreciates ail objects as they should 
be appreciatea, by their own intrinsick, perina- 
nent merits ; we must have sheep for their woul 
and for their mutton. Our climate demands 
their wool for our necessary clotiuog, particu- 
lariy among us, tor that of negro-labeur, and 
such is the present state of ourcountry relative 
to its manufactures, that in all probability the 
fine wools will ever hereafter command a good 
rice. 


be 


proved it to be so on my own. 


sheep can be preserved by salt, at any season of ;/George’s. 
It is in the hotter months, when! with a little more respect at present. 1" 
jhas ever fluctuated in price, and ever will. 


the year. 
they are generally in the finest order, and at 
the rye wom rate of expense. From the expe- 
rience of my own family, L well know, that they 
could be pickled away like pork at that season, 
especially in cool cellars, when they make an 
article of food intermediate in taste to pork 
and beef, and which is much liked by negroes. 
‘The merino race is hardy and thrifty, and bears 
penning much better than the sheep of the coun- 
try. The penning of sheep should be practis- 
ed not only for the purpose of manuring, but 
also for their protection against the attacks of 
dogs, which have killed throughout the last 
winter and spring most of the sheep in my 
neighbourhood ; Lhave lost none, for several! 
years, since | penned‘them with my cattle, and 
others, doing.the same, have been equaily lucky. 
I have had no experience of the Bakewell sheep, 
such as are raised by Mr. Barney of Delaware, 
but am disposed to think, they would be highly 
valuable for their mutton, owing to their size 
and ready disposition to fatten ; this variety 
would suit salting well, for mutton should be 
very fat, to salt to the greatest advantage.— 
Many useful details relative to sheep, resulting 
rom my own observation and experience, J 
could commanicate, but the limits of this paper 
will not permit me. 

come next to neat-cattle, which we 
must have for very important purposes, 
for milk, butter, beef, and draft-labour, 
of the most economical and efficient kind. 


The extent to which this animai should |farm. 
reared among us, depends on the localities|sound principle, that a farmer, I might say 
of each cultivator’s farm, As for mutton, I con-| planter also, shoa'd wake, as nearly as possible, 
tend that it is oa a farm suited to sheep, the/every thing he wants—I know, that when to- 


cheapest food that can be raised—I have often|bacco was from ten to eighteen dollars, such a 
Che flesh of principle might have been hooted at in Prince- 


erocaring the most desirable varieties. Our 
ility of this sort, which | am sorry to remark 
has been almost wholly neglected. 


American Farmer and others, who with a very 
iaudable and even patriotic zeal, alford the same 
facility at their stock farm, near Baltimore, 
not only relative to this, but other sorts of very 
valuable stock. ‘This kind of stock should cer- 
tainly be reared, to the extent of supplying the 
farm with milk, butter, beef, work oxen, and for 
fully converting all its offal into good manure. 
On some furina, where there is a plenty of grass, 
cheese might be profitably made, and fatted cat- 
tle sold to the butcher. I am aware, that the 
very depressed prices of every article of this 
sort, at the present moment, discourage such 
notions, yet the present state of things is not 
to last forever, nur, l hope, even long. Let this 
fact never be forgotten ; such productions of 
vur art constitute the necessaries and coovent- 
ences of life, and have a connexion with the 
principle of a rapidly increasing population, 
which a mere luxury oever can have. 
As tu horses & mules,the last varieties of stock 
I shall notice, t would recommend the rearing of 
as many as may be wanted on a farm, provided 
there be no reasonable objection to dving so, 
jarising from the particular situation of such 
This recommendation stands on the 





i think however, it may be treated 
Tobacco 
It 
is wisdom theo, in a good system of agriculture 
to guard against, by ali the precautions of a sa- 
gacious prudence, the adversities of such sud- 
den changes, which, when they come upon us 
unprepared are severe indeed. 

As connected,pretty intimately, with most that 
has been said, 1 deem it proper to notice an argu- 
ment, which the tobacco cultivator, not only in 
Prince George’s, but elsewhere,has supported 10 
favor of an almost exclusive culture of that plant; 
he contends, “ thatthe effeetaal demand, in a 
foreign market, for the best Maryland tobacco, 
hears such a proportion to the quantity of land 
capable of producing it, that it «ust not on 
ever pay better than any other produce, but 
command a very high price.” The present state 
of things as to price, is in contradiction to this 
arguinent, and every day’s experience will, 
most probably, hereafter inform us of lands, in 
other parts of the United States, as weil as in 
South America, capable of producing tobac- 
co as well, if not better suited to that particular 
market than thatef Maryland. Having prin- 
cipally noticed the immediate and direct advan- 
tages of stock, let me say a word or two on the 
grand subsequent and indirect one, the manure, 
that all sorts of stock enable us to make—hogs, 
when well supplied in their pens with corn 
stalks or rye-straw, the offal of two plants es 
pecially adapted to the lands of our county, 
make a great deal of manure. Sheep supplied 


Vice-President has long since afforded us a fa- 


Let me al- 
so be permitted to advert to the editor of the 


How to Gather, Clean and Sow. 


servations, respectin 
ing clover séed—l will state what has been my 


winter oo acye-field make also, a considerable 
quantity of excellent manure. Horned cattle 
weil littered with cornestalks and straw of dif- 
ferent descriptions, especially if fed occasional- 
ly with turnips or pumpkins, make an abun- 
dance ef that very valuable product on a farm— 
Horses and mules will do the samme, if carefully 
attended to. he most interesting feature of 
tue improvements that are carrying on, in such 
4 Vivacious spirit, in the garden spot of Engiish 
Agricuiture, the county of Norfulk, is the con- 
version, by the most judicious means, of every 
thing that will make it, into mnanure—a kindred 
spirit, here, would do as much good for us as any 
other tuing whatever. 
I cannot conclude gentlemen, this ad- 
dress without sume remark on the times, 
as they regard agricultural people. For 
those who are out of debt, they are well 
enuugh—lacreased industry and economy must 
and will make some compensation for diminu- 
tion in the price of their produce. But in the 
case of those that are in dept, the pressure is 
great and severe indeed. flere the only reme- 
ly that seems rationally to present itself, is in 
part the same as in the former case—increased 
iudustry, wita the mos: vigilant ecunuiny, may 
do something ; but to do enough, they must be 
aided, as 1 hope and trust they will, by the mage 
nanimous and generous sympatines of creditors, 
who should inake the case of their debtors, con- 
sidered relative to the peculiarity of circume 
stance in which it 1s placed, their own, and ex- 
tend to it that liberal indulgence, which poth 
tue religion and the morality of the guspel so 
strupgly inculcate. 
WM. A. DANGERFIELD. 
May 21, 1821. 

——» 9 
Mode of Propagatig the Cherokee Rose. 
Dean Sin—Lhe cuttings of the Cherokee 
Rose you were so kind as to give me last De- 
cember, L put into the side of a vank of earth 
that was thrown out of a large hole—they were 
placed on the soutu side, and about one tubt 
above the level of the lot, buried about six inches 
—and laid horizoutaliy. ln Marca I exam- 
ined them and touad they had formed good 
buds—they were thea removed toa bed of rich 
earth, and placed two inches beneath the surtace, 
uo part beimg nearer—they have now shoots 
above ground, in leaf, with roses formed on 
them* 
They appear by this to be admirably adapted 
for transportation and to form hedges. I hope 
the flowers are without smell, if not they will 
uring a great enemy, the Kose-Bug. 
8. V. S, 


b] 


A 
For the American Farmer. 


CLOVER SEED, 
CLOVER 
HAY, how to Cure. 


Mr. SxinNER, 


In answe: to some enquiries, and many ob- 
the best method of sav- 








Here gentlemen, let me congratulate you, on 





well with wheat straw, or rye-straw trodden; 


practice, and I have had some experience on 
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the clover crop, having cultivates that grass or 
a large scale. 

Let the clover intended for seed, stand un- 
til sufficiently ripe, then have it mowed in the 
usual way, with grass scvthes, and roked into 
winrow as fast as cut, and secure it in stack, or 
under cover, as soon as convenicnt, and before 
rain if yeu can. You may stack it as soon as 
you please ; it will not injure if cut ripe. but 
you suffer it to lay under much rain, you will 
jose much of the seed. When itis wanted for 
use, spread it on the treading floor, and tread 
it with horses, in the manner we tread wheat— 
it is soon done—separate the straw from the 
chaff and seed, and heap the chal¥ on in a py- 
ramidal form, at the treading floor, if you have 
not house rvom, to be used as may be necessary 
—it will remain uninjured by the weather for a 
long time—the rains will not penetrate th 
heap if the surface is kept smooth. 

I would prefer sowing the seed in the chaff— 
the covering of the seed retains moisture, which 
causes it to vegetate quicker than the clean 
seed. 

Many farmers make use of boxes, as describ- 
ed in the Farmer, and other agricultural publi- 
cations, that I think, must be a tedious method 
Some cut the ripe clover when wet, and let it 
remain in the field until rotted, and lose a great 
proportion of the seed. And Col. Taylor, in 
some cases, makes old women collect the seed 
in trays, but I believe cutting it with scythes 
is the most economical method—I have saved 
considerable quantities in that way, and any 
farmer may save his seed at very little expense. 

As the season for securing the clover crop is 
approaching, I will remark, with great defer. 
ence to those who have had more experience, 
that clover hay is not so difficult to secure, as 
many suppose it is—a very erroneous practice 
has prevailed, of spreading and turning it, and 
exposing a thin surface to the sun, until all its 
juices were extracted, and the stem deprived of 
allits leaves. But necessity is the mother of 
j»vention, and experience teaches. J believe it 
was in the year 1808, I hada very large crop on 
hand, and was obliged to let a considerable 

roportion lay in swarth, and not scattered— 
‘he weather was favourable, anI after it hati 
remained a day and a half, or two days, in 
swarth, it was raked into winrow and cocked. 
lt was taken from the field without being open- 
ed again, and was very fine well cured hay— 
and | have generally, ever since, pursued the 
same method, uniess when the crop was very 
luxuriant, and had fallen—but clover which will 
produce from one to two tons per acre, will 
cure by this practice, if the weather should 
prove avorable, and itis difficult to save it by 
any method, if it is otherwise. 

If this management will answer to secure 
clover hay, I need not add that Timothy or 
Herd grass, can be more readily cured. I have 
seldom, since 1808, spread esther kinds of grass 
when cut at a proper time. A, 

—=<_—$s =——— 
How should lime kilns be constructed ? 
Newbern, NW. C. April, 1821. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq. * 
Sir,—Agriculture, the parent of the human 


It supplies us with food and raiment—with ne-| 


cessarie3 and luxuries, but not gratuitously. I: 
exacts’ obedience to its laws, as a condition 
precedent to a supply of our wants. Its justice 
1s beyond suspicion, for all the indolent and 
refractory are discarded from a participation in! 
its bounties, and ifs true votaries do not fai! 
to be amply rewarded. It is not only just, but 
itis benefivent—for the more we give to it, the 
more do we receive from it. Its parishioners 
are supplied with avery sparing hand, 

I have on my farm, rock, wich I convert 
into lime; but the kiln in which it is burnt, 
from its construction, leaves a residuum un- 
burnt, occasioning a loss of rock, labour and 
fuel. IL should be glad to see in the columns 
of your paper, an account of a kiln so con- 
structed as to burn all the rock put into it, as 
1 am about to make a trial of lime as a manure. 
Respectfully, Your Obedient Serv’t. 

G. W. 
——— Oa-—— 
for the simertcan Farmer. 
OZEN A, 
And the virtue of CARKOTS in curing Ulcers. 


‘The above disease as a limb of scrophula, af- 
fects the glands and soft bones within the nose, 
and produces a feetid discharge which excu- 
riates and inflames the upper lip. It is a most 
severe and odious affliction, and is more com- 
mon to young femaies with light hair and fair 
complexion. ‘The author of this paper was 
called to a young lady whe had to leave her 
school. Kuowing the excellence of the carrots 
in changing the humors of uicers, he prepared a 
snuff by drying carrots before tie fire, ull they 
would powder—by the use of this, the young 
lady got md of one of the most disagreeable 
coucommitants and was enabled to retura to 
school in a short time ; and by geueral remedies, 
such as bark and steel, muriate of lume, and 
occasional purging when the tuflammation was 
more considerable, and especially after taking 
cold—sbe got rid of all the symptoms for eigh- 
teen months, when they returned, from taking 
cold and too free exposure in severe weather.— 
The same remedies were applied again with 
better success, as no farther disease has ensued 
although three years have since elapsed. Thi- 
paper is recommended to the attention of the 
Faculty. : 
MEDICUS. 
eg 
HOW TO SUPPLY PONDS WITH FISH. 





Toward the latter part of April, take the root 
of a willow which has grown near the water, and 
is well filled with fibres : shake the dirt from it, 
and fasten it to a stake, in a river, or fish pond ; 
and the fish will assemble around the root, 
and deposit their spawn in the fibres—n 
a few days afterwards, take the rvot from 
the river or pond, and remove it to the one you 
wish to supply with: fish, plunging it about a 
hand’s breadth. below the surface of the water. 

Five days after, or thereabouts, you will per- 
ceive agreat number of little fish. 

Take care you do not leave the root too lony 
in the first river or pond for fear that they may 
become animated aod detach themselves from 


Heviract from Fort Osage. \7th Marca, 1821, 

Tee day before yesterday, the mercury (in 
Fabrenheit’s) stood at eighty, nearly all day. 
Yesterday morning at eight, it was down to 
‘hirty-tico. Vhis morning at nine, it is at thirty. 
‘hree, and snowing very fast. Such sudden 
changes are by no means rare bere, and vet 
they produce no sickness, not even common 
colds, Fort Osage is in Lut. thirty-nine degrees 
—nine hours—thirty-four and ahalf minutes, 
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THE FARWBR 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1821. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Flour, from the wagons, $4— Whiskey, from ditto, 
24 cents per gallon, exclusive of barrel, 27 cts. do. 
including barrel —Hay, per ton $18 a 2U— Straw, ST 
a 8 per ton—Wheat, White 80 to 83 cts. p. b. Red, do. 
77 a 80 ets— Corn, white, 31 a 32 cts Yellow, 32 a 34, 
Oats, 23 a 25—Rye, 40— Barley, 25 to 30 p. bu.—Cod 
Fish, per quintal, wholesale $3, retail ditto $4—New. 
England Beans per bushel, $1 124—-ditto Peas, 
75 cents— Plaster in stone $6 per ton—do. ground, 
$1 35 per barrel, 33 cents per bushel, $8 per ton— 
New Orleans Sugar $9 to 12 50—Muscovado do. $7 
50 to 9 25—American White Lead, $12 50—Ground, 
do. $13 a 14—Linseed Oil, 75 cts—Feathers, 40 to 45 
cts—-Potatoes, per bushel, 624 to 75 cts—Shad, 
new, $6—Herrings,$2 to 2 25, declining—Fine Sale 
50 cents per bushels,—Ground Alum do. 50--St. 
Ubes, 50--Cadiz, 50 to 55—Turks’ Island, 75 
cents per bushel—Live Cattle, 5 to $5 50— Bees, 

to 10 cts—Hams, 10 to 12cts-—WMiddlines,.— 
19 cts—Butter, 20 to 25 cts-Eges, 124 cts-. Cheese, 
% to 10 cts. pr lb — Tar, $1 50—Turpentine, $1 8740 
$2; Pitch, $24; Rosin, common 1}, bright do. $3 per 
barrel.—Varnish, 23 cts— Spirits turpentine, 33 cts per 
gal.—Cotton, (good Uptand,) 14 a 15 cts.very dull — 
Rice, 3 a 34 cts.—ship and flooring Plank, $25 to 27 

- Shingles, best 6}, tog7,com.$3 to 44 p. M. 

No change in the price of Maryland Tobacco since 

last report. A few hhds. of Virginia Tobacco solu at 


$6. 














A FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber will sell the farm on which he re- 

sides, containing three hundred and twenty-nine 
and a half acres of land. The whole is in a high 
siate of improvement; the soil is well suited to to- 
bacco, wheat, corn, &c. and every part of it has been 
improved with clover ; plaster acts powerfully 
on it, and has been used liberally. The buildings 
of every descriptien are such as to accommodate a 
family with comfort and convenience. 
| te will also sell a FARM on Elk-Ridge, within 
eight miles of Baitimore, and containing between tL 
ani 1200 acres of Land. The place has many advan- 
tages, would be well calculated for a grazing farm, 
has extensive meadows and a mill seat on it, would 
produce tobacco of superior quality. It abounds in 
wood, and is near enough to the water to make it of 
easy carriage to Baltimore, being within a mile and 
a balf of a landing, and binding on the Turnpike Road 
to Washington. He would aiso dispose of a water 
LOT and WHARP, in Elk-Ridge Landing, the most 
convenient in the place. Terms made liberal by ap- 
plication to the subscriber. 

D. MURRAY, West River. 
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Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joserm Rosrnson, at the 
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race, and the first of arts, needs encouragement. 


promptly attemded te. 
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